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When school administrators discuss 
their problems informally or when they 
are questioned about matters of most im- 
port to them, the improvement of in- 
struction usually is given considerable 
attention and weight. The primary func- 
tion of the superintendent of schools is 
conceived to be the creation of condi- 
tions that are conducive to effective 
teaching so that maximal pupil learning 
will result. To carry out this responsi- 
bility the superintendent must stimulate 
others; he cannot bring about better in- 
struction entirely by himself. This 
means that he has special responsibili- 
ty for developing cooperative work re- 
lationships among the members of the 
school system. 


The Superintendent’ s Role 


Motivating others to improve the in- 
structional program requires bringing 
about changes in the concepts, attitudes, 
and overt behavior of others. The su- 
perintendent's effectiveness in provid- 
ing leadership for the instructional 
program is thus closely related to his 
interpersonal relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups, especially with the 
board of education and the professional 
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staff. Perhaps in no other activity is 
the quality of the superintendent's re- 
lationships with others so important as 
when an effort is being made to improve 
the instructional program. 


A superintendent's behavior tends to 
be the product of many forces, some of 
which may operate in opposition to the 
other.! On the one hand, superintendents 
are charged with accomplishing the pur- 
poses of the school program; on the 
other, they must provide for the pro- 
fessional and personal needs of school 
personnel. The nature of conflicting 
value systems and needs helps create 
problems in defining the superintendent's 
role. Superintendent roles that are in 
harmony with the values and needs of one 
group of school personnel may be in op- 
position to those of another group. 


The superintendent's leadership role 
in improving the instructional program 
tends to be influenced by the demands of 
the situation, his own concept of his 
role, and the expectations and percep- 
tions of significant reference groups 
regarding his role.* Each group may 
expect different behavior from him. He 
may also define his role in a way that 
is not compatible with the expectations 
of others. The less sucn conflict in 
role definition occurs, the easier it is 
for the superintendent to gain the sanc- 
tion and approval of the majority of 
those with whom he must interact when 
dealing with instructional problems. 


Desirable interpersonal relationships 
and a healthy school-system climate also 
require some similarity between role- 
expectations and the role that others 
perceive the superintendent to be carry- 
ing out. When working with others it 
matters less what the superintendent ac- 
tually does; what matters more is if 
others think he does what they think he 
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Should do. To some extent the members of 
a school system tend to evaluate the su- 
perintendent's behavior by comparing 
what they perceive him doing with what 
they think he should do. 


In a recent study conducted in 17. 


school systems, Sweitzer investigated 
some of the factors influencing the ef- 
fectiveness of the superintendent's 
leadership in improving the instructional 
program.* He attempted to discover the 
nature and extent of agreement among the 
role-expectations and among the role- 
perceptions held by various reference 
groups concerning the superintendent's 
role, the extent to which role-expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, and the relation- 
ship between the fulfillment of role- 
expectations and teacher morale. For the 
purposes of the study, morale was de- 
fined as the attitude of teachers toward 
selected conditions existing in their 
school systems as they perceived them. 


Identifying Role Categories 


Studies of leader behavior patterns 
and role theory identified situations 
where the superintendent's role influ- 
enced the group product and also indi- 
cated ways of viewing the roles a su- 
perintendent may perform in the process 
of improving the instructional program. 
The background of information developed 
by an analysis of trends, theoretical 
considerations, and findings of previous 
research suggested that a classificatory 
system of administrative behavior could 
be developed that would identify some of 
the value orientations and points of 
view of superintendents regarding their 
role in the improvement of instruction. 
Such a categorization of roles could 
then serve to identify some of the fac- 
tors that make one pattern of adminis- 
trative behavior acceptable to one group 
and less acceptable to another group. 


An examination of research and liter- 
ature on role theory and leadership 
identified four dimensions of leader be- 
havior and interaction: (1) source or 
nature of authority, (2) goal orienta- 
tion or major task, (3) methods and pro- 
cedures used in motivating and dealing 
with others, and (4) the nature and ex- 
tent of delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility. An analysis of each of 
these dimensions resulted in the identi- 
fication of five general categories as 
follows: 


Style A - "Authority-Centered." This person 
sees established authority, absolute princi- 
ples, expert opinion, and common practice as 
the "right" answer to problems. He carries out 
work through official channels and a carefully 
constructed line organization. The tone of his 
interaction is formal. He conceives his primary 
responsibility to be achieving purposes through 
clarifying and carrying out the official policy 
adopted by the school board. 


Style B - "Inner-Directed." He sees the most 
desirable behavior as that which most closely 
approximates his own values, opinions, and judg- 
ment. He believes he perceives more quickly 
than others what is good and wise regarding a 
particular problem and he may ignore official 
channels and procedures if he thinks it will 
expedite what needs to be done. He conceives 
his primary responsibility to be modifying, im 
proving, and interpreting policy and proced- 
ures along lines he thinks will best meet the 
educational needs of the community. 


Style C - "Work-Group-Oriented." This person 
tries to help the people concerned with or in- 
volved in the program to identify their own 
purposes with those of the school program He 
believes that authority should lie in empirical 
information and in the considered judgment of 
those who carry out and are affected by the 
school program. His judgment is made in the 
context of a specific situation and his tasks 
are fundamentally determined by the elements of 
the situation. He takes anactive part in groups 
and he conceives his primary responsibility to 
be facilitating the cooperative development of 
group standards and procedures that tend to 
meet identified local needs. 


Style D- "Individual-Centered." He sees the 
most desirable behavior as that which most 
closely approximates the judgment of those who 
are or will be performing a particular task. He 
tends to place emphasis upon fulfilling indi- 
vidual needs and gives priority to decisions 
that permit individual variation and freedom. 
He tends to be sensitive to individuals and 
their problems, and he conceives his primary 
responsibility to be enabling individuals and 
groups to carry out their tasks, largely self- 
appointed and self-defined, with as little in- 
terference as possible. 


Style E - "Other-Directed." This person sees 
his ability to reflect accurately the wishes of 
others as the crux of his leadership. He be- 
lieves that the authority for determining the 
goals of the school program, andhow these goals 
should be achieved, lies in the will of the 
people served. He tries to develop friendly re- 
lationships with the individuals and groups 
most influential in the school and in the com 
munity. He conceives his primary responsibility 
to be doing his utmost to know accurately the 
wishes of the people served, and to see to it 
that the goals and procedures felt to be most 
worthwhile are officially adopted and then 
achieved. 


The study instrument used consisted of 
three parts. The first section, given to 
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all groups, dealt with the role-expecta- 
tions each respondent had concerning the 
superintendent's behavior. The second 
section, also given to all groups, dealt 
with the role-perceptions each respondent 
had concerning the superintendent's be- 
havior. In the first section respondents 
were asked on each question to rank in 
order from most to least the desirability 
(expectations) of each of five behaviors 
in regard to their particular superin- 
tendent's behavior. In the second section 
the respondents were asked on each ques- 
tion to rank in order from most often to 
least often the extent to which their 
particular superfmtendent practiced 
(perceptions) each of five behaviors. In 
both sections each of the five behaviors 
to be ranked were based upon one of the 
role categories described above. 


The third section of the instrument 
was given only to the teachers and sought 
to measure teachers'opinions about gene- 
ral group attitudes, the school system 
and the community as a place to work, 
intrinsic job satisfaction, security and 
belonging, progress toward school goals, 
personal growth and achievement, freedom 
and responsibility, effectiveness of 
leadership, and relationships among 
teachers. 


The Pattern of Role-Expectations 


The findings of the study indicated 
that superintendents, principals, and 
teachers viewed the relative desirability 
(expectations) of each of the five role 
categories in the same way. In order of 
most to least desirable, these status 
group members ranked the role categories 
in the following order: C (work group- 
centered), E (other-directed), D (indi 
vidual-centered) , A (authority-centered) , 
and B (inner-directed). There was no 
significant difference among the expec- 
tations held by superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers for any role style 
except that principals felt Style B be- 
havior to be more desirable than super- 
intendents did. 


On the other hand, school-board mem- 
bers viewed the relative desirability of 
the five role categories, from most to 
least desirable, in the following order: 
C, A, B, E, and D. School-board members' 
role-expectations differed significantly 
from those of superintendents regarding 
all five role categories; from those of 
principals on all role categories except 
"work group-centered" behavior; and from 
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those of teachers in regard to "authori- 
ty-centered," "individual-centered," and 
"other-directed" behavior. 


Regardless of the differences that 
may have been present among reference 
groups, there was significant agreement 
within each group in regard to the pat- 
tern of role expectations. Superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers seemed to 
have employed a common set of values or 
criteria when expressing their opinions 
as to what was desirable and undesirable 
behavior on the part of the superintend- 
ent. While school-board members tended 
to view the superintendent's role in a 
way different from that of the profes- 
Sional staff members, they, too, shared 
a common set of values. The superintend- 
ents, however, were not very accurate in 
their perceptions of the role-expecta- 
tions held by others regarding the su- 
perintendent's role in the improvement 
of instruction and while satisfying one 
group were very likely to be criticized 
by another. 


The Pattern of Role-Perceptions 


There was a high level of agreement 
among the role-perceptions of a given 
reference group. Data indicated that 
group membership may have been a more 
crucial factor in determining role-per- 
ceptions than was membership in a par- 
ticular school system. Less common agree- 
ment existed among the groups regarding 
role-perceptions than wasapparent in the 
case of role-expectations. Similarity 
among groups as to the relative desira- 
bility of certain behavior by the su- 
perintendent did not result in similari- 
ty among the same groups in regard to 
role-perception. 


Not for a single category were the 
perceptions of superintendents, school- 
board members, principals, and teachers 
the same. There was a significant dif- 
ference in the role-perceptions of su- 
perintendents and school-board members 
regarding all five role categories. The 
only role category for which there was 
no significant difference among the pro- 
fessional members of the school systems 
was Style E (other-directed). Principals 
and superintendents, however, tended 
more often to perceive the superintend- 
ent's behavior in the same way, while 
teachers and school-board members saw 
superintendents as behaving in a some- 
what different manner. 


School-board members, principals, and 
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teachers perceived superintendents as 
employing the role category behavior 
all groups thought was most desirable 
(Style C - work group-centered) less of- 
ten than they thought superintendents 
should. Conversely, the same groups per- 
ceived superintendents as employing the 
least desirable role category behavior 
(Style B - inner-directed) more often 
than they thought superintendents should. 
Superintendents, on the other hand, per- 
ceived themselves as employing each role 
category behavior as they thought they 
should. In fact, there was a slightly 
higher level of similarity among super- 
intendents' role-perceptions than among 
their role expectations! 


Improving Instruction 


When working on instructional improve- 
ment, superintendents tend to fulfill 
the expectations of teachers less than 
those of other groups in the school. 
Since instructional improvement ulti- 
mately rests with the teacher, the su- 
perintendent can seriously limit or 
hamper such improvement by his own be- 
havior. If a superintendent's behavior 
in attempting to bring about instruc- 
tional improvement is perceived as being 
too different from what others believe 
is effective and appropriate behavior, 
the general group climate maybe affected 
and teacher morale lowered. While a su- 
perintendent should not ignore the ideas 
and wishes of others, this does not mean 
that he should always conform to their 
wishes if he is to be effective, for 
this can also have adverse effects. 


Even though relatively common criteria 
tend to be held by the professional mem- 
bers of a school system, they do not per- 
ceive or interpret the superintendent's 
behavior in the same way. There are 
greater differences among groups in re- 
gard to role-perceptions than there are 
in regard to role-expectations. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that school-board 
members tend to expect a different pat- 
tern of behavior from a superintendent 
than do the professional members of a 
school system. 


The superintendent needs to discover 
what others' expectations of hisrole are 
and to try to bring about some change in 
attitudes--his own as well as others-- 
in an attempt to narrow the gap between 
what "should be" and what "is." Adequate 
lines of communication must be maintained 
if there is to be an increase in the ac- 
curacy of the perceptions and interpre- 


tations of his behavior. Regardless of 
what the superintendent does or does not 
do, it is unlikely that a given act or 
series of acts will be perceived by all 
groups in the same way, or that there 
ever will be unanimous agreement as to 
what it is he should or should not do. 


The high agreement among the expecta- 
tions and among the perceptions of each 
of the reference groups in each of the 
school systems studied suggests that 
membership in a particular group seemed 
to affect the nature of expectations and 
perceptions held more than did member- 
ship in a particular school system. It 
also suggests that attitudes about lead- 
er behavior may be due to the different 
values held by the reference groups, 
which may affect role-expectations and 
role-perceptions as much as does aware- 
ness of the problems and conditions with- 
in a given school system, 


The leadership behavior of school su- 
perintendents is being examined through 
many approaches. Members of the refer- 
ence groups need to be aware of the 
manifold demands made upon the super- 
intendent and to recognize the fact that 
he is required to work with many groups 
and within many situations. The super- 
intendent needs to recognize the neces- 
sity for satisfying the expectations of 
as many groups as he can and the im- 
portance of widening the area of accept- 
ance within which he works. If he can 
successfully meet this challenge, he 
will be able to provide more effective 
leadership for the improvement of in- 
struction. 
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